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Satire should like a polish’d razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that scarcely telt or seen.—Lapy MontaGue. 
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Political Pasquinades and Political Caricatures are parts (though humble ones.) of Political History. They supply information as to the person and habits, 
often as to the motives and objects of public men, which cannot be found elsewhere.’’—CrokEr’s New Wuaic Guipe. 
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INGILBY versus ALTHORPE. 
Ir is not often that much amusement is to be derived from 


the Parliamentary Debates, but the recent display of the worthy 


Sir William Ingilby has really been the theme of some most 
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sincere and most salubrious merrimeut. Though the style and 
manner of the respectable M.P. were both calculated to excite 
mirth, yet we strongly suspect that half the risibility which he 
caused in the House on the occasion of his speech, may be 
attributed to the fact that he spoke out honestly what he 
thought would be for the public good, and the novelty of the 
affair was perhaps sufficient to cause the feeling of ridicule that 
his financial suggestions encountered in the blessed Reformed 
Parliament. 

Sir William supposed himself for a short time Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, but the imaginations of his hearers could not 
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| be led to the same point, insomuch that so long as he proposed 


measures of salutary retrenchment, it was beyond the sphere 
of human possibility to fancy him for one moment a minister. 
Had fancy ever at any previous period suggested the pleasing 
idea that such a thing might be as a Minister with the good of 
the nation at heart, the conduct of Grey, Althorpe, and Co. 
since their accession to office, has done sufficient to dispel any 
doubts that might have been suggested of the now thoroughly- 
established axiom that ** place and patriotism are incom- 
patible.” 

The imaginery budget however proposed by Sir W. Ingilby, 
was vastly better than any real one ever introduced by an ab- 
solute Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Sir William uudoubt- 
edly filled for a time the post of Lord Althorp in a manner 
that caused ws at least to wish the elevation of the former to 
Many 
of his suggestions are admirable, particularly that of recom- 
mending a tax on gambling, “ for,’”’ he naturally inquired, ** why 
should not a man be taxed for going to hell ?’’ a question that 
might have been replied to however by saying, ‘‘ that it would 
be unproductive as most gamblers will get to hell gratis, so 
that the revenue would be defrauded out of the impost to which 


ministerial honours had been a little more permanent. 


they would be subjected.” Among all his numerous devices 
for making up the deficiency that must arise from the taking 
off the malt tax, Sir William Ingilby forgot one very important 
proposition, that we now merely throw out as a hint for the 
further consideration of Parliament. 
every one must pay, let Wetherell and a few others be ap- 
pointed to make long speeches, and these must indeed be a tap 
This tax would 


As a general tax which 


on the patience of every one who hears them. 


W: Moliweux, Printer, 13, Rolls Buildings, PetterLane. 








38 
at least have the recommendation of being not only very equal 


bnt also very general. 

Our caricature represents Ingilby and Althorp as two rival 
Chancellors of the Exchequer, ca:h throwing in the articles he 
he has brought for making up the grand compound of the 


Ways aud Means in the bowl before them. Both are made to 


cut rather ridiculous figures, but Seymour cannot help being 


waggish, even at the expence of a warm friend to the cause of 
retrenchment and economy. 


INTERPRETER, 


The Reformed Ruffians. 


Mr. Hatcoms, amidst loud vroans and cries of *‘ Oh!” and “ Hear,”’ 
which made it very difficult to catch the purport of the hon. member's 
observations, was understood to deny, from Parliamentary returns, the 
correctness of the hon. member's (Mr. Hughes’s) statement. (Hear.) 
Hon. members were mistaken if they supposed he was to be disconcerted 
by a cheer of that kind. (Laughter and cries of * Hear.”’?) They might 
not think fit to treat him with courtesy (“ Oh, oh!’’), though he had 
always endeavoured to conduct himself with decorum towards them. 


(Renewed groaning and laughter.) 
Mr. Hatcoms (‘ Oh, oh !’’) would tell the hon. member for Cheshire, 


who had that evening thought fit to treat him with so much personal 
insolence—(loud cries of ** Oh, oh !”’ & Order, order !”’) 

Were it not for the probability that we should be inconveni- 
enced by being brought before the honourable house for a 
breach of privilege, which would be an interruption to business, 
were it not for this we should certainly do ourselves the plea- 
sure of giving it as our most decided opinion, that the M.P.’s 
are about as blackguard a set of thorongh bears as ever con- 
gregated over pots of porter, or assembled amid the offensive 
mists arising from the union of the filthy fumes of the gin glass 
and the tobacco pipe. We, however, say nothing of the sort, 
mere ‘ly because the Sergeant- at-Arms is an inconvenient visitor, 
and it is not worth our while to pay a hundred pouuds or so, 
in fees, tothe harpy underlings of the house, merely for m: king 
a statement, which the above extract from a recent debate will 
show to be both trite and superfluous. It would be really 
redundant in the last extreme to stigmatise persons who are 
capable of the ungentlemanly conduct pursued towards Mr. 
Halcomb. The unmeaning howls and ribald ejaculations of 
the Reformed House, are sufficient in themselves to shew its 
character. If we were disposed to publish a most malicious 
libel against the present precious Parliament, we are quite sure 
that the most sarcastic and cruel thing we could possibly do, 
would be to print its proceedings. 


Slow Promotion. 

On the 25th ult., at Yarmouth Norfolk, Lieutenant G. D. Barclay. He 
received his promotion for bis gallant conduet at the battle of Trafalgar, 
as midshipman on board the Mars.—Death in the Newspaper. 

When a man dies, his relations generally get up a crow over 
his achievements in the advertisement of his decease, but 
certainly in the case of poor Bare lay, there is the most shabby 
pretext for a chuckle; and in fact NoruinG seems to have been 
about the sum total of his worldly triumphs. He was it seems 
in the navy, and died a Lieutenant at the age of fifty one! 
so that he was at upwards of half a century, just precisely one 
petty cut above the grade of au eight or nine year old midship- 
man. His promotion for gallant conduct at ‘Traf: algar makes a 

fine line in the newspaper “announcement, but one naturally en- 
saieen how the deuce he came to die a Lieutenant at fifty one! 
if he really were the gallant being that his friends make out 
that he was, ae g to their seven shillings worth 
posthumous gammon in the daily newspapers. We presume his 
bravery was like tne eloquence of single speech Hamilton, and 
that Barclay having been a hero at the age of eight, thought it 
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impolitic in more advanced years to weaken the effect of his 
infantine coup by any further attempts at heroism. 
Patriotism and the Pocket. 

Though we estimate highly the talent exhibited in the conduet 
of the True Sun newspaper, and though we coincide ne 
in the principles it professes, yet we cannot help re probating 
system of humbug which it occasionaliy puts in practice, by 
puffing itself up as a martyr to its own vaunted integrity. 
Scarcely a day passes without a long rigmavole of filthy rant 
from some illiterate fellow , who sends his sixpenny subseription 
and a rubbishing letter of fulsome, as well as nugrammatical 
adulation, of the proprietors of the J'rve Sun vewspaper. We 
do not doubt the pure disinterestedness of the p: irties, and are 
willing to believe, if they wish it, that the editors, writers, aud 
proprietors, are all far above drawing any salary for their services, 
and that it is the most unadulterated patriotism which induces 
them, one and all, to expend their talents and their means in 
promoting the grand cause of liberality. But why fill the 
paper with vaunting taradiddles, under the guise of letters from 
correspondents? Why not let the conduct of the True Sun 
be its own enlogy ? We fear that those who talk the loudest 
of their disinteresteduess, are not always the most sincere, and 
indeed we remember repeated squabbles between the Lrue Sun 
and Dispatch, arising out of jealousy of one another’s efreuls- 
tion, whereas, if the promotion of the cause were the only 
object in view by the parties, each would be glad to hear of 
the other’s rising in its sale, and would try to assist it aceord- 
ingly. But property gives an immense smash to patriotism, 
and we fear very much that the cause would in very many in- 
stances be left to take its chance, but for the profit to be de ‘rived 
from advocating it with reaizeal, induced by aprospect of emoln- 
ment. The True Sun, if it would gain or keepa reputation for 
disinterestednuess, should talk less about its ** stru ggles to obtain 
emancipation for its fellow countrymen,” for one naturally 
begins to enquire whether it is uot Just possible these struggles 
may be tu obtain salaries for its editors, and profit to its pro- 
prictors. ‘The Weekly Dispatch is its * excellent and talented 
contemporary,” till the Zrue Sun people start a Sunday payer, 
and then a petty squabble ensues upon the subject of superio 
circulation. We therefore, kuowing these facts, can only say 
‘humbug’ to the boast that patriotism, and nothing bit 
patriotism, is the motive of the labours of the True Sun pro- 
prietors. 

A Wag in Parliament. 

Sir F. Codrington described the hardships attending on impressment. 
— Parliamentary Report. 

That there is a greal deal of waggery in the House of Com- 
mous there is no denying ; but the wit of St. Stephens, like the 
abuses of the constitution, can ouly be respected on account of 
wondrous antiquity. In the above case, Cedrington has coolly 
stolen an old pone from Hood, aud talis of the hard-ship ot 
being pressed, or going on Renae the Tender. ‘This is 9 very 
sorry Jeu Peuneti ; it is dull in the extreme ; but it is qnite in 
character from a member of Parliament. 


BROUGHAMIANA, NO, 31. 





The Chancellor finds stimulants are uecessary to keep hin 
np to the duties of his office, and he therefore divides his time 
between pots of porter, the Penny Wagazine, and brandy 
mixed in hot water with sugar. This delicate beverage brings 
out his lords hip’s wit in splendid force, and his satire is con- 
harpened by the slice of lemon that he occasionally 
top of the above described luscious drink- 


he had got through four glasses of the 


siderably s 
draws through the 


The other d: Ly 


able. 
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precious compound, and was conversing with Charles Knight on 
the losses sustained by the Penny Magazine, which has been 
ruined by the frequent expositions we have given in Figaro. 
<< D—d if I know what to do,” said Brougham. “© And dittoed 
if I know what to do either,” echoed Knight, ‘ Well,’”’ bawls 
the Chancellor emptying his glass, Curse commerce—answer 
me this conundrum.” The Pall Mall monopolist put on a look 
of enquiry, “ Why,” shouted the conscience-keeper, “ are the 
profits of the Penny Magazine, like one of Althorp’s jokes.” 
Knight gave it up with a yawn. “ Because,” cried Brougham, 
‘““they’re both invisible.” Knight emptied his pot of heavy in 
token of reverence. 


GLOUCESTERIANA, No. 70. 


‘¢T tremble from head to foot,’ bawled the Duke on Mon- 
day last, *‘ for I know, [ feel, 1 think, I fear, I opine, that the 
Peerage will go to Almighty smash speedily.” A low moan 
announced the awful attention of the anxious aid-de-camp. 
“Ves, Higgins,” continued his Royal Highness, solemnly, “I 
perceive that in the House of Commons somebody is going to 
move the standing order. Now what standing order is there 
but the Peerage, and if they’re going to move that, what’s to 
become of us?” Higgins prostrated himself among the fire- 
irons, and wallowed impressively in the cinders as au omen of 
humiliation and penitence. 


AUGUSTA'S ALBUM, NO. 4. 


We subjoin a few extracts from this delightful oléo of royal 
rubbish. 

I wonder why it is that all premiers are called prime 
ministers. They are not all prime alike. Wellington was a 
prime fellow, bat as to Grey I don’t like him ; why should he 
also be called a prime minister. 

I think my brother the King (God bless him,) must be a great 
ass, for he is getting very old, and they say asses are distiu- 
guished by the length of their (y- ears. 

The Queen must be very miserable, because she wears so 
many véags on her fingers, and [ know it is a mark of unhap- 


piness when you see persous very mach (w-)ringing their 


hands. 

It is not often I attempt an epigram, but the peculiar period 
of the year invites me to the honourable task. Therefore 
here goes— 

Zpigram. 
(On the present season of Lent.) 
Sure none just now can call his time his own, 
However usefully that time be spent 
Still it must be to every body known, 
The time can’t be his own, because its Lene. 


BREVITIES. 





‘* Brevity is the soul of wit.”’—Shakspeare. 


Common wit. 

“ Are you going to vote on the Malt question ?” asked Inglis 
of Sir Robert Peel. “ Why,” replied the latter, “I wish to 
vote, but don’t want to wait for the division.” “ Then,” said 
Inglis, ** sup pose you and IT leave the house together, and as 
you are Peel it is ouly natural you should pare (pair) off.” 


Vice versa. 
Certain stupid blundering M.P.’s present in their Parlia- 
mentary conduct a strange anomaly, for whenever they bring a 
question for ward they are certain to throw it backward. 


Unpleasant Seats. 

A Committee of the House is, it seems, to sit upon the case 
of the distressed hand weavers, The Committee, as the case 
is a very hard one, will not have a very comfortable thing. to 
sit upon. 


Wood if we could. 

Some one in the House the other night wished to augment 
the duty on timber and deals. In case this should be done, a 
difficulty will arise as to the method of treating His Royal 
Highness of Gloue ester, for though his head must be taxed as 
wood, it will be urged on the other hand, that he has nota 
deal in it. 


Smoke in St. Stephens. 

It was formerly a custom in the House of Commons for the 
Members to smoke tobacco during the sitting. For what we 
know, the practise is about to be revived, for we perceive that 
Mr. C. Puller moved on Tuesday evening for certain returns. 
FIGARO’S CARICATURE GALLERY. 
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WIR. REEVE, IN LURLINE. 


We have very little to say upon the present subject of our 
gallery, he is never any thing as an actor till he is too far goue 
iti brandy and water to recollect the words of his author. [f 
we were to write a part for Mr. Reeve, it would be somewhat 
of a luconic one, for it would be comprised in the following 
pithy instructions to the soz disant comedian. Let Mr Reeve 
get as drunk as he possibly can, and let him be pushed on to 
the stage about ence in every five minutes, during the time the 
piece is being represented. ‘This is all we should trast him 
with, and we have no donbt the part would be a very funn 
one. Were we to try to get him to say a few jokes, the ex- 
hibition would be about as dall a thing as even Re ynold’ s could 
conceive, or Barnard laugh at. 


THEATRICALS. 


We are given to understand, that the reason poor Bann never 
brings out a good thing is, that he has in his innocence of the 
art of reading, transferred the office of perusing the pieces to 
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one Reynolds, a quondam dramatist, who, mad at finding his 
infernal rubbish thoroughly out of date, does all he can to im- 
pede the success of rising genius. This old driveller, who has 
spent eighty years in exposing his folly throngh the medium 
of the stage, is now, in the night of his life, employed i in damp- 
ing the exertions of clever men, and as reader for the two 
theatres, refuses every thing, that by the slightest manifesta- 
tion of genius, may conspire to render him more contemptible. 
It is horrible, to a well regulated mind, to know that a fellow 
of this kind ‘has it in his power to keep t talent on the back 
ground : but the minor theatres are now rising into such import- 
ance, that the writers for them are sufficient to crush the 
presumptuous twaddle of an ass like Reynolds, who gets an 
income for slobbering his filthy venom over the productions of 
abler men,in the shape of mis-called opinions, on the plays 
sent in to tse patent theatres for approval. He is the intimate 
friend and patron of Barnard, who has written the rubbish 
that introduces the horse-flesh at Drury Lane, and these two 
worthies are always in each other’s society, an achievement 
by-the-bye, that ought to entitle both to the honours of mar- 
tyrdom. Barnard is a worthy disciple of Reynolds, who eats 


beef-steaks at the expense of the other, and teaches the art of | 


making bad jokes at the price of one dinner per lesson. We 
have it on good authority, that Reynolds is so disgusted at 


finding his vulgar stuff completely passe, that desparing of 


appreciation, he, whenever he makes what he calls a joke (7) 
sends for the cook, and despatches a messenger for the pot-boy 
from the public- -house adjacent, so that he may be quite certain 
of having ¢wo persons to laugh at his dull taradiddles. A man 
in this state is, we need not say, in the very last stage of con- 
firmed idiotey, aud we therefore need not wonder, that when 
Reynolds is reader, Barnard’s are the pieces most frequently 
produced at the large theatres, 

The Easter pieces are, we believe, commenced at some of 
the theatres, but we have not as yet heard the arrangements 
in progress at the various establishments. At the Victoria 
they bring out nothing new, but the Adelphi nymphs carry 
their delicate attractions over the Thames, and are to appear 
in all their original nudity. Whether the neighbourhood over 
the water will be attracted by this nauseous exhibition, we 
cannot pretend to say, though, when we consider the pec aliar 
reputation of the Waterloo Road and its vicinity, we should 
imagine that the display would be about the thing to suit the 
people in the mars alluded to. We are somewhat sorry that 
an establishment, which has been rendered sacred by the 
genius of a Knowles, should be degraded by such ribald in- 
decency, as is comprised in the piece alluded to. At the Fitz- 
roy the Easter piece will be of novel construction, and will 
comprise a series of splendid effects, never before thought of 
en earth, or attempted any where. The company engaged 
will be in number upwards of two hundred strong, and an 
expeuse of one thousand pounds has already been gone to by 
the management. ‘This, however, is the only plan to act upon, 
and the lavish outlay on The Revolt of the Workhouse, has 
been already repaid, by the troop of fashionables who nightly 
throw down their spare specie at the doors of the Fitzroy ! 
Mitchell’s benefit on Monday was a bumper of course, and one 
of the grand attractions of the evening, was a farce of his own, 
called The sNewspaper, in which he made a most successful 
debut as an author, so that he now possesses two distinct claims 
to immortality. Our limits will not allow us to enter eee | 
into its merits, but justice demands a few words for Mrs, 
Brindal, who acted a part in the piece with so much spirit, and 
displayed such versatility of talent, as to enhance, if possible, 
the high opinion we have before expressed of her great abilities. 
Misses Crisp and Chaplin, in Apollo and Phaeton, nightly thin 


the House of Lords, by attracting many peers to this, at pre- 
sent, most flourishing and most favoured of all theatrical estab- 
lishments. 

If variety be charming, Friday was a charming night at the 
Fitzroy theatre, for certainly the variation from the general 
plan of the management was rendered most complete on the 
occasion cf Mrs, Kirby’s benefit. Blood and horrors for one 
night took the place of fun and s satire, while the substantial 
lungs of H. Kemble, the elastic heels of Walbourn, and the 
Chinese antics of the agile Goll, triumphed over the more quiet, 
but certainly not dess attractive qualities of the general com- 
pany. We do not intend to depreciate by any means the per- 
formances on the night in question ; broad-sword combats have 
their admirers, and we know the metropolis contains myriads 
who would be thrown into ecstacies by the touching tragedy 
contained in the fine old Cobourg melodrama of The Broken 
Sword ; but we cannot help observing the contrast between 
the performances of the night in question, and those running at 
the theatre under its present management. The Jatter are all 
for laughter, the former calculated for nothing but tears; and 
so powerfully was it expec ted the audience would be affected 
by Mr. H. Kemble in The Broken Sword, that mops were 
distributed at the doors on the evening of Mrs. Kirby’s benefit. 
Joking aside, the bill of fare was very attractive of its kind, 
and showed a combination of a great deal of peculiar talent. 
We are glad to hear that the house was full, and the speculation 
a very successful one. 

The Opera has opened with high treason, which, if state 
offences were punished as of old, would certainly have sub- 
jected the head of Laporte, the enterprising lessee, to the axe 
of the executioner. The high treason to which we allude, is 
the wilful murder of God save the King, by the Italian cempany. 
They sang it so badly, that our loyal ears have not vet recovered 
from the effects of the dreadful sacrilege. We forbear further 
criticism, to give Laporte a chance, for we presume he does not 
mean to put forward Madame Feron, alias, Mrs. Glossop as a 
specimen of his operatic company. The ballet is at present 
more promising, though Duvernay, who was worn out last year 
at Drury Lane, is being made a feature of at the King’s Theatre. 
La Sylphyde, though pretty enough, is thre: udbare by this time, 
and toujours Taglioni is as bad almost as ditto perdria, so 
that we are eagerly looking for novelty. We earnestly wish 
success to Laporte, for he is a very spirited manager, and in 
fact the ouly one, forsome years past, whoseems to be acquainted 
with the style of conduct necessary to the success of such an 
establishment. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are pleased to perceive that Buc ‘kstone is about to publish a per- 
fect edition of his admirable plays, the tirst number of which is to be 
The Wreck Ashore, with an illustration re presenting Reeve and Buckstone 
inthe drunken scene. The edition is published by Strange, and will be 
brought out in the spirited style that distinguishes the publication of all 
the various works he gives to the community. 
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NOW READY, PRICE ONE SHILLING, 
THE SON OF THE SUN, 


or The Fate of Phat’on, 
A classical burlesque Burletta, by the Author of The King Incog., The Revolt of the 
Workhouse, &c. &c. Alsois published, Price One Shilling, 
THE KING INCOG, 


a Farce in Two Acts, by G. A. a’ Beckett. 
London, Published by James Miller, (agent to the Dramatic Authors’ Society) 14, 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. N.B. These pieces are published in Miller’s 
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